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PHILADELPHIA. 


The Mechanical Functions in Zoophytes. 


In a former volume of “The Friend,” some 
extracts were given from “ Animal and Vege- 
table Physiology, considered with reference 
to Natural Theology,” by Peter Mark Roget, 
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ithe whole period of its existence, is fixed to 


| With respect to all external agents, indeed, | third, for perforating wood. 
«= | vegetables may be regarded as passive be- 
~ ton 
| destination of animals. 


No. 46. 


mount importance. That construction of 
the spot where it was first produced, and |limbs which favours certain movements will 
is dependent for the continuance of its life | necessarily interfere with the ready perform- 
on local circumstances ; such as the nature 


‘ance of others, and must preclude the deve- 
of the soil in which its roots are embedded, | lopement of the organs which would be neces- 


and the qualities of the air and water in its/ sary for facilitating them. Different kinds of 
immediate vicinity. It is exposed to the ac-| prey require dexterity in particular actions 
tion of the surrounding elements, and affected | for their pursuit and seizure. The animal is, 
by their vicissitudes, without the means of|in one case, formed for climbing trees; in 
retreat, and without the power of reaction. |another, for burrowing in the earth ; in a 
Some are pro- 
'vided with organs for penetrating into the 
Very different are the condition and | bodies of other animals; others with the 
Excepting a few | means of ensnaring their captives ; while 
| among the lower orders of the creation, such | others, again, instil. into the veins of their 
as zoophytes and mollusca, ail animals are | victims a deadly poison. Hence it is neces- 
gifted with the power of spontaneously chang- | sary, in studying the organization of animals, 


| ing their situation, according to their several | |to bestow particular attention on the habits 


M. D.; a work which, for depth of research | wants and necessities, and are thus enabled ‘and mode of life for which each respective 
and perspicuity of illust ration, is, we think, jt seek and to choose those objects which are | tribe and species has been destined. 


not excelled by any of the celebrated Bridge- | 


water treatises, to which class of publications | are injurious. 
which treats of 


it appertains. Chapter II., 
the structure and functions of the lowest 
grade of animal existences, that which ap- 
proximates the nearest to vegetable life, fur- 
nishes, nevertheless, so much that is curious 
and wonderful, and which probably will be 
new to most of our readers, that we propose 
offering pretty copious extracts. 


General Obserrations. 


The mechanism of an organized being is 
designed to fulfil various important objects. 
These we may distinguish into two classes : 
the one having reference to its internal wel- 
fare, the other to its relations with external 
bodies. The different parts of its system 
must, in the first place, be mechanically unit- 
ed and supported, as well as protected from 
injurious external impressions ; and they must 
at the same time be so constructed as to ad- 
mit of all the internal movements, which the 
performance of their functions renders neces- 
sary. They must, in the second place, be 
made capable of exerting upon external mat- 
ter the actions which conduce to their well- 
being ; and in order to enlarge their sphere 
of action, they must have the power of trans- 
ferring the whole body from one place to an- 
other ; or, in other words, of effecting its pro- 
gressive motion. 

The objects included in the first of these 
branches of the mechanical functions, are an- 
swered by the organization both of the vege- 
table and the animal systems; but those of 
the latter belong exclusively to the functions 
of animal life. ” The power of locomotion, 
more especially, constitutes the most general 
and palpable feature of distinction between 
these two classes of beings. A plant, during 


salutary, and to avoid or reject those which | In the examination of the mechanical fune- 


Nature has, for these purposes, | tions which will form the first part of this 
furnished them with a more complex or. | treatise, I shall keep in view, as the leading 
ganization and more varied powers, adapted | object of enquiry, the faculty of progressive 


to a greater diversity of pursuits, and to| motion, noticing its different degrees of per- 
a higher and more expanded sphere of exist- | fection as we follow the ascending series of 


ence. | anim: ils; but adverting, also, occasionally, te 
The power of progressive motion is enjoy- | the other topics which belong to this class of 
ed in very different degrees by different races | functions. 
of animals, according ‘to the particular model| It may be observed in general, that the 
on which they are constructed, and the rela-| mechanical construction of animals which 
tions which their organization bears to the | constantly inhabit a watery element is more 
element assigned as their residence. ll the |simple than the construction of those which 
mechanical circumstances in their ecememny, | Sve on land, and are encompassed by a 
indeed, are so closely linked together, as | lighter medium. Differing but little in their 
scarcely to admit of being considered — | specific gravity from the fluid in which they 
rately. Thus we find, in one animal, a va- a immersed, aquatic animals are necessari- 
riety of mechanical effects accomplished by |ly supported, on all sides, by a powerful hy- 
one and the same instrument ; while, in drostatic pressure, which nearly balances the 
others, they are each produced by a separate | force of gravity, and counteracts the tendency 
and distinct organ. In some, the leading | of their bodies to descend in the fluid. Many 
principle of the construction is simplicity ; in| of the obstacles to progressive motion are 
others, the most elaborate mechanism is dis- | thus removed; and there is no necessity for 
played. But the means have constant refer- = compactness of frame, and the rigidity 
ence to the design, and are ever varied in| and cohesion of substance which are required 
exact conformity with the change of purpose. | in terrestrial animals. 
The relative advantages of each plan of struc-| The animals which occupy the lower divi- 
ture appear to have been carefully estimated, a of the scale, can exist only in a liquid 
and studiously balanced. Each quality has|jelement. Their forms present many analo- 
been bestowed in different degrees of cele with vegetables; and hence they have 
tion ; so that in following the series of grada- | been denominated Zoophytes, that is, animat- 
tion among the successive tribes of animals,|ed plants: but as it is now well ascertained 
we occasionally meet with favoured species, | that they possess the essential characters of 
endowed with great superiority in some par-| animals, the term of Phytozoa, or plant-like 
ticular faculty. Some animals excel in swift-| animals, which has been given to them by 
ness; others in strength. Some are qualified | some modern writers, would appear to be a 
to dive into the recesses of the deep; others|more appropriate designation. It is, how- 
to flutter in the light regions of air; while|ever, scarcely worth while, at the present 
in many of the inferior ranks we find all|day, to change a name so generally received 
these objects renounced for the more cer-j|as that of zoophytes, and the application of 
tain advantage of security, which the softer }which is not likely to lead to any misunder- 
texture of the organs renders one of para- | standing. 
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Porifera, or Sponges. 


Among zoophytes, the lowest station in the 
scale of organization is occupied by the tribes | 
of Porifera, the name given by Dr. Grant to 
the animals which form the various species 
of sponge, and which are met with in such 
multitudes on every rocky coast of the ocean, 
from the shores of Greenland to those of 
Australia. Sponges grow to a larger size 
within the tropics, and are found to be more 
diminutive, and of a firmer textvre, as we 
approach the polar circles. Dr. Grant ob- 
serves that they are met with equally in 
places covered perpetually by the sea, as in 
those which are left dry at every recess of 
the tide. They adhere to, and spread over 
the surface of rocks and marine animals, to 
which they are so firmly attached that they 
cannot be removed without lacerating and in- 
juring their bodies. ‘ Although they thrive 
best,” he farther remarks, “in the sheltered 
cavities of rocks, they come to maturity in 
situations exposed to the unbroken fury of 
the surge. They cover the nakedness of 
cliffs and boulders; they line with a varie- 
gated and downy fleece the walls of subma- 
rine caves, or hang in living stalactites from 
the roof.’ 

In their general appearance they resemble 
many kinds of plants, but in their internal 
organization they differ entirely from every 
vegetable production ; ; being composed of 
soft flesh, intermixed with a tissue of aie 
some of which are solid, others tubular; and 


the whole being interwoven together into 
a curious and complicated net-work. The 


substance of which this solid portion, or 


basis, is formed, is composed partly of horn, | 
and partly of siliceous or calcareous matter. | 
It has been termed the azis of the zoophyte ; | 


and as it supports the softer substance of the 
animal, it may be regarded as performing 
the office of a skeleton, giving form and pro- 
tection to the entire fabric. 

The material of which the fleshy portion 
is composed is of so tender and ge latinous a 
nature, that the slightest pressure is sufficient 
to tear it asunder, and allow the fluid parts to 
escape ; and the whole soon melts away into 
a thin oily liquid. When examined with the 


microscope, the soft flesh is seen to contain | 
a great number of minute grains, disseminat- | 


ed through a transparent jelly. Every part | y 
of the surface of a living sponge pre sents to 
the eye two kinds of orifices; the larger, 
having a rounded shape, and generally raised 


margins, which form projecting papillee ; ; the! 


smaller, being much more numerous, and ex- 
ceedingly minute, and constituting what are 
termed the pores of the sponge. 

It was, for a long time, the received opi- 
nion among naturalists, that this superficial 


layer of gelatinous substance is endowed with | 
a considerable power of contractility ; it was) 


generally believed that it shrunk from the} 
touch, and that visible tremulous motions 
could be excited in it by punctures with | 


sharp instruments, or other modes of irrita- | 


tion. These notions are of very ancient date, | 
for they may be traced even bey ond the time 


| by succeeding naturalists, and echoed from 
| the one to the other, so as to have gained | 
| admission, without being questioned, in all | 
the recent systematic works on zoology. 
The more accurate researches of Dr. Grant | 
on these subjects have at length dispelled the | 
prevailing illusion, and have clearly proved | 
that the sponge does not possess, in any sen- | 
sible degree, that power of contraction which | 
had, for | so many ages, been ascribed to it. 
Dr. Grant has also shown the true nature 
of the currents of fluid issuing at different 
points from the surface of these animals, as 
well as the absence of all visible movements | 
in the orifices which give exit to the fluid. 
Never did he find, in his experiments, the 
slightest appearance of contraction produced 
in any part of the sponge, by puncturing, 
lacerating, burning, or otherwise injuring its 
texture, or by the application of corrosive 
chemical agents. Of his discovery of the 
fluid currents, he gives the following interest- 
ing account: “1 put a small branch of the 
Spongia coalita, with some sea water, into a 
watch-glass, under the microscope, and, on 
reflecting the light of a candle through the 
fluid, 1 soon perceived that there was some 
intestine motion in the opaque particles float- 
ing through the water. On moving the 
watch-glass, so as to bring one of the aper- 
tures on the side of the sponge fully into 
view, I beheld, for the first time, the splen- 
did spectacle of this living fountain, vomiting 
forth, from a circular cavity, an impetuous 
torrent of liquid matter, and hurling along, in 
rapid succession, opaque masses, which it 
strewed every where around. The beauty 
and novelty of such a scene in the animal 
kingdom long arrested my attention, but after 
twenty-five minutes of constant observation, 
I was obliged to withdraw my eye from 
‘fatigue, without having seen the torrent for 
one instant change its direction, or diminish, 
in the slightest degree, the rapidity of its 
course. I continued to watch the same ori- 
fice, at snort intervals, for five hours, some- 
times observing it for a quarter of an hour at 
a time, but still the stream rolled on with a 
constant and equal velocity.” About the end 
of this time, however, the current became 
languid, and, in the course of another hour, 
it ceased entirely. 
afterwards observed by Dr. Grant in a great 
variety of species. They take place “only 
from those parts which are under water, and 
| immediately cease when the same parts are 
uncovered, or when the animal dies. 


the surface of a living sponge are destined 
for the discharge of a constant stream of wa- 
\ter from the interior of the body; carrying 
away particles, which separate from the sides 


of the canals, and which are not only seen | 


under the microscope, constantly issuing from 
these orifices, but may even be perceived by | 
the naked eye, propelled occasionally in larger | 
| masses. * 





* The currents issuing from the larger orifices are 
best seen by placing the living animal in a shallow | 
vessel of sea-water, and strewing a little powdercd | 
chalk on the surface, the motions of which will render 


of Aristotle ; and they have been handed down | the currents very sensible to the eye. 


}a master. 


Similar currents were | 


It thus appears that the round apertures in| 


PASCAL. 


The 19th of June is the birth- day of Blaise 
| Pascal, who was born at Clermont, the capital 


| of Auvergne in France, in the year 1623. 


This extraordinary genius affords one of the 
most remarkable examples on record of in- 
tellectual precocity, and of great progress in 
knowledge achieved even without the aid of 
His father, who had been presi- 
dent of the provincial Court of Aids, had re- 
tired from that office and come with his 
family to Paris, principally that he might 


‘devote himself to the education of his son. 
| From his earliest years the boy had mani- 


fested both a singular solidity and quickness 


|of parts—not only enquiring, as most lively 
;children will do, the 


reason of every thing, 
but showing a perfect capac ity of distinguish- 
ing be ‘tween a true explanation and one which 
consisted, as too many explanations given to 
children do, in merely substituting one set of 
words for another. Such verbal tricks or 
subterfuges never succeeded with Pasca!. So 
surprising was 7 evidence which he gave 
in this way, of a searching, considering, “and 
combining he ap that his father was actually 
alarmed at it, and resolved to keep all know- 
ledge of the mathematics from him, lest that 
science of pure reason should engross his af- 
fections to the exclusion of all other le -arning. 
The natura: bent of his genius, however, was 
too strong to be thus controlled. He had 
already begun to investigate for himself the 
phenomena of physical nature. One day, 
when he was only in his eleventh year, his 
attention was struck while sitting at dinner 
by the sound emitted from a plate which 
some one had struck by accident with a knife, 


and especially by its instant cessation when 


the plate was touched with the hand. He 
immediately began io reflect and experiment 
upon the subject ; ; and he had soon noted 
down so many facts and observations as formed 
a little treatise, the soundness as well as the 
ingenuity of which was considered by good 
judges to do him great credit. He now be- 
gan to importune his father to teach him ma- 
thematics; but all the information the latter 
would give him was merely an explanation, 
at his earnest request, of the general nature 
and objects of the science. Such a hint was 
enough for the inventive genius of this won- 
derful boy. “ He forthwith,” says one of the 
writers of his life (the author of the Preface 
to his Treatise on the Equilibrium of Fluids), 
“began meditating on the subject during his 
hours of rec reation ; and being alone in the 
apartment in which he was accustomed to 
play, he took a bit of charcoal and drew 
figures upon the floor, endeavouring, for ex- 
ample, to discover the way of making a circle 
$| perfectly round, a triangle of which all the 
sides and angles should be equal, and to per- 
form other such problems. All this he found 
out very easily ; and then he set himself to 
| ascertain the proportions of different figures 
to each other. In pursuing these enquiries 
| he called a circle a round, a line a bar, and 
| named the other figures in the same manner. 
| From this he proceeded to axioms, and finally 
,to demonstrations ; and, thus left entirely to 
| himself, he actually made his way to the pro. 
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Euclid), of which it is the object to show that nently impressed upon it by an accident that | 
the three angles of any triangle are equal to befel him as he was one day riding in his} 
two right ones. When he had arrived at this | carriage along the Pont de Neuilly. The 
stage of his progress, his father by chance | horses becoming unruly at a part of the bridge 
entered the room where he was, and found} where the parapet was wanting, plunged into 
him so absorbed in his diagrams that it was|the Seine, and he only escaped being dragged 
a considerable time before he perceived that |along with them to instant destruction by the 
any one was present. His father’s surprise |traces breaking. From this moment he re- 
may be conceived when, in answer to the|nounced the world, and gave himself up to 
first question he asked him, the boy told him | preparation for that death by which he had 
that he was endeavouring to prove the pro-| been so nearly overtaken. Still, however, the 
position we have mentioned. The further|light of his noble genius, although eclipsed, 
explanations which he received only increased | was not extinguished. It was after these 
his astonishment, as his son traced to him step | new fancies had attacked him that he solved 
by step the manner in which he had advanced | the difficult problem of determining the curve 
to the point where he now was. He quitted | described by any particular point in a revoly- 
the room without being able to utter a word, |ing wheel, known among mathematicians by 
and proceeding immediately to the house of|the name of the cycloid. It was also long 
his intimate friend M. le Pailleux, who was a|after this that he composed his celebrated 
very able mathematician, he related with| Provincial Letters (as they have been called) 
much emotion what he had just learned and | against the Jesuits, a splendid work, which 
witnessed. M. le Pailleux was not less sur-|has perhaps contributed more to his fame 
prised than he himself had been, and im-|among general readers than any thing else 
plored kis friend no longer to endeavour to|he has done, and which is universally ac- 
repress So strong a disposition to the cultiva- | knowledged to have placed him in the very 
tion of science, but at once to permit his son/ first rank of the classic writers of his country. 
to have access to the requisite books. Over-|The work called his “ Thoughts,” likewise, 
come by this reasoning, M. Pascal imme-| was the preduct of this season of gloom and 
diately put Euclid’s Elements into the hands | delusion,—being made up of detached remarks 
of the boy, who was as yet only twelve| which he was in the habit of committing to 
years of age. Never did any young person) bits of paper as they occurred to him. At 
read a romance with more avidity and more | length, after a long illness, brought on and 
ease than Pascal read his Euclid, now that he | fed by the most pitiable mortifications, in the 
had got hold of it.” The result, the writer | course of which he was wasted to a shadow, 
goes on to inform us, was, that he now ap-| the last thread of life gave way on the 19th 
peared regularly at the weekly meetings held | of August, 1662, when the amiable and gifted 
by the most eminent scientific men then in| enthusiast had little more than completed the 
Paris; nor were the new observations which |thirty-ninth year of his age.—Late English 
he contributed either less numerous or of less, Magazine. 

value than those of any of his associates. | —_— 

Still it was only his hours of recreation which | MEMORIAL AND PROTEST 

his father allowed him to devote to geometry. oF 

The principal part of his time continued tobe} THE CHEROKEE NATION, 
occupied in the study of the languages. His| Continued from page 360.) 

progress in science, however, was so great,| Many of the Cherokees filed bills, and ob- 
that at sixteen he wrote a book on conic sec- | tained ‘injunctions against dispossession, and 
tone, with the depth and general excellence | would have found relief in the courts of the 
of which Descartes was so much struck that country, if the judiciary had not been pros- 








he would scarcely believe that it had not been 
written by the father instead of the son. At 


trated at the feet of legislative power. For 
the opinion of a judge on this subject, there 


nineteen he invented his famous machine for 


ees : ‘ , was an attempt to impeach him, then to limit 
performing arithmetical calculations, a con- 


, ; per : : his cireuit to one county, and when all this 
trivance of wonderful ingenuity. Some years failed, equity jurisdiction was taken from the 
after he followed up and completed the grand | courts, in Cherokee cases, by acts passed in the 
discoveries of Galileo and ‘Torricelli on the | years 1833 and 1834. ‘The Cherokees were 
weight of the air, by proving experimentally then left at the mercy of an interested agent. 
that the mercury in the barometer fell on the | Pps agent, under the act of 1834, was the no- 
instrument being carried to an elevated situa-| torious William N. Bishop, the captain of the 
tion, the balancing atmospheric column being | 
thereby diminished. But Pascal’s bodily con- 

stitution had from his birth been one of great 

delicacy, and the ardour with which he had | 
pursued his studies at length began to tell | 
upon his health with alarming effect. Neither | Mr. Joun Martin, 


the advice of his physicians nor the entreaties| Sir: The legal representative of lots of land, 


a court, postmaster, &c., and his mode of try- 
ing Indian rights is here submitted : 


Murray County, Georgia, Feb. 26,1835. 


of his friends were able to draw him from his | No. 95 25 district 2d section. 
books; and his exquisitely susceptible mind | So B® 
soon exhibited symptoms of being not unaf- 93 25 « , 
fected by the shattered condition of its tene- 89 25 « 2 « 
ment. His piety, which had always been 57 25 « 2. 


Georgia Guard, aid to the governor, clerk of 


deep und earnest, now assumed a character|has called on me, as state’s agent, to give} the Cherokees were shown by the real or 


a _ _~ . — = Se ee EY ee ee eS 
sition (the thirty-second of the first book of |of gloom and melancholy, which was perma- | him possession of the above described lots of 


land, and informs tne that you are the occu- 
pant upon them. Under the laws of the state 
of Georgia, passed in the years 1833 and 
1834, it is made my duty to comply with his 
request ; you will, therefore, prepare yourself 
to give entire possession of said premises, on 
or before the 20th day of February next, fail 
not under the penalty of the law.” 
“Ww. N. Brsnor, State’s Avent.” 


Mr. Martin, a Cherokee, was a man of 
wealth, had an extensive farm, large fields of 
wheat growing, and was turned out of house 
and home, and compelled, in the month of 
February, to seek a new residence within the 
limits of Tennessee. Thus Mr. Bishop set- 
tled his rights according to the notice he had 
civen. The same summary process was used 
towards Mr. John Ross, the principal chief 
of the Cherokee nation. He was at Washing- 
ton city, on the business of his nation. When 
he returned, he travelled till about ten o’clock 
at night, to reach his family ; rode up to the 
gate ; saw a servant, believed to be his own; 
dismounted, ordered his horse taken; went in, 
and to his utter astonishment, found himself a 
stranger in his own house, his family having 
been, some days before, driven out to seek 
anew home. A thouvht then flitted across 
his mind, that he could not, under all the 
circumstances of his situation, reconcile it to 
himself to tarry all night under the roof of 
his own house as a stranger, the new host of 
that house being the tenant of that mercena- 
ry band of Georgia speculators, at whose in- 
stance his helpless family had been turned 
out and made homeless. 

Upon reflecting, however, that “man is 
born unto trouble,” Mr. Ross at once con- 
cluded to take up lodgings there for the 
night, and to console himself under the con- 
viction of having met his afflictions and trials 
in a manner consistent with every principle 
of moral obligation towards himself and fami- 
ly, his country and his God. On the next 
morning he arose early, and went out into 
the yard, and saw some straggling herds of 
his cattle and sheep browsing about the place. 
His crop of corn undisposed of. In casting a 
look up into the wide-spread branches of a 
majestic oak, standing within the enclosure 
of the garden, and which overshadows the 
spot where lie the remains of his dear babe, 
and most beloved and affectionate father, he 
there saw, perched upon its boughs, that flock 
of beautiful pea-fowls, once the matron’s care 
and delight, but now left to destruction, and 
never more to be seen. He ordered his horse, 
paid his bill, and departed in search of his 
family: after travelling amid heavy rains, he 
had the happiness of overtaking them on the 
road, bound for some place of refuge within the 
limits of Tennessee. ‘Thus have his houses, 
farm, public ferries, and other property, been 
seized and wrested from him. Mr. Richard 
| ‘Taylor was also at Washington, and im his 
}absence his family was threatened with ex- 
| pulsion, and compelled to give two hundred 
| dollars for leave to remain at home for a few 
|months only. This is the “real humanity” 





pretended uuthorities of Georgia, “ disavow- 
ing any selfish or sinister motives towards 
them.” 

Mr. Joseph Vann, also a native Cherokee, 
was a man of great wealth, had about eight 
hundred acres of land in cultivation; had 
made extensive improvements, consisting, in 
part, of a brick house, costing about ten thou- 
sand dollars, mills, kitchens, negro houses, and 
other buildings. He had fine gardens, and ex- 
tensive apple and peach orchards. His busi- 
ness was so extensive, he was compelled to 
employ an overseer and other agents. In the 
fall of 1833, he was called from home, but 
before leaving, made a conditional cuntract 
with a Mr. Howell, a white man, to oversee 
for him in the -year 1834, to commence on 
the first of January of that year. He return- 
ed about the 28th or 29th of December 1833, 
and learning Georgia had prohibited any Che- 
rokee from hiring a white man, told Mr. 
Howell he did not want his services. Yet Mr. 
Bishop, the state’s agent, represented to the 
authorities of Georgia that Mr. Vanu had 
violated the laws of that state, by hiring a 
white man, had forfeited his right of occu- 
pancy, and that a grant ought to issue for his 
lands. ‘There were conflicting claims under 
Georgia for his possessions. A Mr. Riley 
pretended a claim, and took possession of the 
upper part of the dwelling-house, armed for 
battle. Mr. Bishop, the state’s agent, and 
his party came to take possession, and be- 
tween them and Riley a fight commenced, 
and from twenty to fifty guns were fired in 
the house. While this was going on, Mr. 
Vann gathered his trembling wife and child- 
ren into a room for safety. 
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lue of improvements taken by white men, and 


also the amount of all claims against the 
United States for spoliations upon the Che- 
rokees. It was believed full justice could not 
be done in a treaty, otherwise than by ascer- 
taining the injuries they had sustained. This 
resolution looked to a treaty with the United 
States, so soon as arrangements therefor 
could be made. Numbers of Cherokees had 
been forced from their houses and farms, par- 
ticularly by the authorities of Georgia, and 
the citizens of the United States being in 
possession of the improvements, if they were 
not valued in a short time, daily undergoing 
alterations and additions, they could not be 
identified as Cherokee improvements. These 
agents were required to register all claims 
for improvements and spoliations, in books to 
be kept for that purpose; to proceed forth- 
with and to report to the principal chief, to 
be submitted to the next general council of 
the nation, which was to commence in Octo- 


United States was to appear for the purpose 


is following, when the commissioner of the 








of making atreaty. Messrs. J. J. Trott, Ro- 
| bert Rogers, Elijah Hicks, Walter S. Adair, 
and Thomas F. Taylor, were appointed as 
agents, and in the latter part of July pro- 
ceeded to the duties assigned them. After 
having made some progress, Messrs. Trott 
and Hicks were arrested by a part of the 
Georgia Guard. The officer commanding 
deprived them of all their books and papers, 
marched them off sixty miles, tied with ropes, 
to Spring Place, the station of the guard, and 
there kept them, with Messrs. Taylor and 


Riley could not | confinement, in a guard-house, built to keep 


Adair, who had also been arrested, in close 
be dislodged from his position up stairs, even | Indians in, for nine or ten days. 


A writ of 


after being wounded, and Bishop’s party | habeas corpus was obtained, to bring the pri- 


finally set fire to the house. Riley surren- 
dered and the fire was extinguished. 

Mr. Vann and his family were then driven 
out, unprepared, in the dead of winter, and 
snow upon the ground, through which they 
were compelled to wade, and to take shelter 
within the limits of Tennessee, in an open log 
cabin, upon a dirt floor, and Bishop put his 
brother Absalom in possession of Mr. Vann’s 
house. This Mr. Vann is the same who, 
when a boy, volunteering as a private soldier 
in the Cherokee reyiment, in the service of 
the United States in the Creek war, periled 
his life in crossing the river at the battle of 
the Horse Shoe. What has been his reward ? 

Hundreds of other cases might be added. 
In fact, near all the Cherokees in Georgia 
who had improvements of any value, except 
the favourites of the United States’ agents, 
under one pretext or other, have been driven 
from their homes. Amid the process of ex- 

uision, the Rev. John F. Schermerhorn, the 
United States commissioner, visited the legis- 
latures of Tennessee and Alabama, and im- 
portaned those bodies to pass laws, prohibit- 
ing the Cherokees who might be turned out 
of their possessions from within the Georgia 
limits, taking up a residence in the limits of 
those states. 

In the month of May, 1835, the general 
council of the Cherokee nation passed a reso- 
lution, appointing agents to ascertain the va- 





soners before a judge, but the guard evaded 
the service of the writ, by running the prison- 
ers from place to place. ‘The prisoners were 
required by Bishop, the captain of the guard, 
to give bond and surety to the state of Geor- 
gia, in the sum of one thousand dollars each, 
to appear at court, and to desist from valuing 
Cherokee improvements. ‘They appeared at 
court, but no further steps were taken against 
them. Their books and papers have never 
been returned. ‘This arrest was stated to be 
at the instance of Messrs. Schermerhorn and 
Currey, agents for the United States, who, it 
is said, corresponded with the governor of 
Georgia and the secretary of war on the sub- 
ject, and that a part of this correspondence 
may be seen in the war department. 

Joseph M. Lynch, an officer in the Che- 
rokee nation, for executing the laws of the 
nation, was arrested by the Georgia guard, 
lodged in jail, and bail for his appearance at 
a court of justice refused. His negroes were 
also seized and committed to jail, and there 
continued until they broke jail and made their 
escape. Not less barbarity has been prac- 
tised towards the Cherokees by Benjamin F. 
Currey, the agent of the United States for 
Cherokee emigration, openly alleging it to 
be the policy of the United States to make 
the situation of the Indians so miserable as 
to drive them into a treaty, or an abandon- 
ment of their country, as may be seen by his 











letter to Messrs. Brazleton and Kennedy, of 
14th September, 1835. A few instances will 
be given as illustration of his mode of opera- 
tion and general conduct. 

Wahka and his wife were natives of, and 
residents in, the Cherokee nation east of the 
Mississipi. ‘The agents of the United States 
prevailed upon the wife to enrol for emigra- 
tion, against the remonstrances of the hus- 
band, and they afterwards, by force, separated 
her from her husband, and took her and the 
children to Arkansas, leaving the husband 
and father behind, because he would not en- 
rol. The improvements upon which he re- 
sided were valued in the name of the wife, 
and he turned out of possession. 

Atalah Anosta was prevailed upon to enrol 
when drunk, contrary to the wish and will of 
his wife and children ; when the time arrived 
for him to leave for Arkansas, he absconded. 
A guard was sent after him by B. F. Currey, 
which arrested the woman and children, and 
brought them to the agency about dark, ina 
cold rain, shivering and hungry. They were 
detained under guard all night and part of 
the next day, and until the woman agreed to 
enrol ber name as an emigrant. ‘lhe hus- 
band then came in, and he and his wife and 
their children were put on board a boat and 
taken to Arkansas. ‘There they soon lost two 
or three of their children, and then returned 
on foot to the Cherokee nation east of the 
Mississippi. 

Sconatachee, when drunk, was enrolled by 
Benjamin F. Currey; when the emigrants 
were collecting, he did not appear, and Cur- 
rey and John Miller, the interpreter, went 
after him. Currey drew a pistol, and at- 
tempted to drive the old man to the agency, 
who presented his gun and refused to go. 
Currey and Miller returned without him. He 
made the facts known to Hugh Montgomery, 
the Cherokee agent, who gave him a certifi- 
cate that he should not be forced away 
against his will. So the matter rested till the 
emigrants were collected the next year, and 
then Currey sent a wagon and guard for him. 
He was arrested, tied, and hauled to the 
agency, leaving some of his children behind 
in the woods, where they had fled on the ap- 
proach of the guard. Richard Cheek enroll- 
ed for emigration, but before the time of de- 
parture, he hired to work on the ‘Tuscumbia 
rail-road, in Alabama. When the emigrants 
started, Currey had Cheek’s wife taken, put 
on board a boat, and started to Arkansas. 
She was even denied the privilege of visiting 
her husband as she descended the river. He 
was left behind, and never saw her more. 
She died on the way. 

Such outrages, and violations of treaty sti- 
pulations, have been the subject of complaint 
to the government of the United States on 
the part of the Cherokees for years past: and 
the delegation are not surprised that the Ame- 
rican people are not now startled at those 
wrongs, so long continued, for by habit men 
are brought to look with indifference upon 
death itself. If the government of the United 
States have determined to take the Cherokee 
lands without their consent, the power is with 
them; and the American people can “ reap 
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the field that is not their own, and gather the 
vintage of his vineyard whom by violence 
they have oppressed.” 

There is no ground for the pretended ne- 
cessity under which the authorities of the 
United States have acted, for at the time of 
the formation and ratification of the pretended 
treaty, the Cherokee people had their delega- 
tion and representatives in Washington city, 
with instructions and full powers to negotiate 
atreaty. This delegation were importuning 
the government for an opportunity to do so, 
as their correspondence with the war depart- 
ment will show. It will further show, they 
were at first received and recognised as the 
proper party with which to make a treaty, 
and then rejected, unless they would adopt 
the act of the faction at New Echota, which 
in them would have been a violation of the 
express will of their constituents. They were 
willing to act under their authority for the 
Cherokee people, but the opportunity to do so 
was refused. ‘Then there is no force in the 
argument for the ratification of a fraudulent 
treaty, that it was necessary something should | 
be done. There is as little in the assertion, 
that the Cherokees were in a distressed and 
starving condition, and that it was therefore 
necessary to ratify the New Echota instru- 
ment, as a treaty for their benefit and pre- 
servation, as the best that could be done. 
This position denies to the Cherokees the 
right to think for themselves. 

Their distresses have not been denied, but 
the argument comes with a bad grace from | 
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menced her oppressive legislation over Indian | addressed to John F. Schermerhorn, United 
territory, and the payment of Cherokee an-| States commissioner. On the 3lst of the 
nuities was suspended, and elections ordered, | same month, they addressed Mr. Schermer- 
under the authority and direction of govern- | horn another letter, declining a further nego- 


ment agents, for deciding to whom they were | tiation with him, and say, “ in reference to 


to be paid. 
The present is the third attempt to make 


| 


another council at New Echota, we cannot 


enter into your views, as the people have 


a treaty with a few unauthorized Cherokees, | already made their election upon the course 


against the will of their nation. 
1834, a treaty was made at Washington with 
Andrew Ross, James Starr, Thomas J. Pack, 
and John West, which the senate refused to 
ratify. Andrew Ross and James Starr have 
also signed the New Echota instrument. On 
the 14th of March, 1835, another was con- 
cluded with John Ridge, Archilla Smith, 
Elias Boudinot, 8. W. Bell, John West, Wil- 
liam A. Davis, and Ezekiel West. It was 
never submitted to the senate, but by the 
president directed to be submitted to the 
Cherokees for their consideration and appro- 
bation, which was done, with an address jrom 
the president himself. The propositions were 
rejected with great unanimity by the Chero- 
kee people. It will be observed that John 
Ridge, Archilla Smith, and Elias Boudinot, 
have also signed the New Echota instrument. 

On the 23d of October, 1835, the general 
council of the Cherokee nation appointed a 
delegation of twenty, and vested in them full 
power to enter into a treaty with the United 
States; among them was John Ridge and Elias 
Boudinot. If they failed to make a treaty in 
the nation with a commissioner, they were to 
go to Washington city, there to negotiate 


the agents of the United States, who have | finally with the general government of the 


produced them avowedly for the purpose of 
forcing a treaty. ‘The Cherokees have not 
asked, but refused the proffered relief, and 
are surely the best judges of their own true 
situation, can properly appreciate the motives 
for the offer, as also the expressed sympathy 
for their misfortunes, and the avowed benevo- 
lence towards the Indian race, all of which 
amounts simply to this: “‘ We want, and in- 
tend to take your lands, and are sorry you 
are unwilling for us to do so in our own 
way.” 

The delegation will call to the recollection 
of the members of the house, the arguments 
and predictions of the opponents to the pass- 
age of “ An act to provide for an exchange 
of lands with the Indians, residing in any of 
the states or territories, and for their removal 
west of the Mississippi.” While that mea- 
sure was under discussion in the house of re- 
presentatives in 1830, the members opposed 
insisted its passage would be an encourage- 
ment to the states to press upon the Indians, 
and to force them from their homes; that it 
was the secret design to make their situation 
80 wretched and intolerable, that they would 
be forced to abandon their country. This 
was expressly denied by the friends of the 
measure, by none more earnestly than the 
members from Georgia, who insisted the 
measure was founded in humanity to the In- 
dians. Who was right, let subsequent facts 
decide. That law, though not so designed by 
congress, has been the source from which 
much of the Cherokee sufferings has come. 
Immediately after its passage, Georgia com- 


United States. On the next day the matter 
was submitted to the people, when they de- 
declared, “ we approve of and confirm the 
nomination and appointment of John Ross, 
&c. &c. as our representatives to the United 


neral council annexed; and we unite with 
the committee and council in forbidding any 
delegation to treat with the government of 
the United States of North America, except- 
ing the delegation now formally and openly 
confirmed by us, the people of the Cherokee 
nation.” Signed by one thousand and seventy- 
six individuals then present, and among them 
near every man who signed the New Echota 
treaty. The delegation thus appointed, open- 
ed a negotiation with John F. Schermerhorn, 
United States’ commissioner, but could effect 
nothing ; and in their letter of the 28th Oc- 
tober, 1835, they say they are “the dele- 
gation chosen from and appointed by the 
Cherokee nation.” Again they say, “ upon 
examining the articles you have submitted as 
the basis of the treaty you have to propose, 
they can find in them no real variation from 
those against which the Cherokee nation have 
already openly and formally protested.” As 
a reference must be had, even by yourself to 
the senate, when it convenes, under any cir- 
cumstances, it will be necessary for us to 
conclude at Washington ; and, therefore, we 
think it would only be trifling with your time 
to encourage any further negotiation here.” 
This letter was signed by the delegation, in- 
cluding John Ridge and Elias Boudinot, and 


In the year | 


States’ government ; also, of the powers in 
them vested, under the resolutions of the ge- 


they wish pursued. We, in their name, pro- 
test against any future meeting being called, 
under the name of a council, in the way you 
proposed, as an unnecessary agitation of the 
public mind, and as an act which will never 
be recognised by the Cherokee nation.” This 
was the language of the delegation, with 
Ridge and Boudinot inclusive, in the month 
of October last. Before the delegation start- 
ed to Washington, Boudinot resigned, and re- 
commended that Stand Watie, his brother, 
should be appointed in his place, which was 
done, and he and Ridge came with the dele- 
gation to Washington, and remained with 
them till the month of February, when they 
left, and wrote a letter, through John F. 
Schermerhorn, to the government of the 
United States, urging the ratification of the 
treaty made at New Echota, and abusing the 
authority under which they came to Wash- 
ington, saying, “all the members of the dele- 
gations for a number of years past, he, John 
Ross, has nominated to his council, who con- 
firm them, always adding to their number 
John Ross himself,” yet they say in the same 
letter, that they were appointed “ by the 
people at Red Clay council.” 

They further say, “John Ross and his 
friends wished to get all the funds of the na- 
tion in their own hands, and this accounted 
for their repugnance to make a treaty at 
home in open council.” ‘This assertion is false 
and gratuitous, and who showed a greater re- 
pugnance than John Ridge and Elias Boudi- 
not? They have succeeded in having ratified 
an instrument constituting themselves and 
other friends a committee to manage all 
Cherokee affairs. A new way of making In- 
dian chiefs, but it goes to show their original 
design. ‘Their repugnance to make a treaty 
in the nation was founded in a desire to get 
the delegation out of the nation, when they 
and their friends could meet the commis- 
sioner, and make a treaty, giving them all 
power and control of the funds of the nation, 
which they could never obtain by the consent 
of the Cherokee people. In another letter 
of the 25th March, 1836, they say, “the 
council (meaning at Red Clay) was called by 
Ross to dodge the commissioner to come to 
Washington.” Now this council was not 
called, but was the regular annual meeting. 
Notwithstanding their own letters, they have 
the effrontery to say, “ Ross drew up the pa- 
pers granting full powers to twenty persons 
to treat there or elsewhere. ‘To this instru- 
ment he added a protest against the accept- 
ance of the five millions ;” that the people 
did not understand what was done. Let this 
be compared with their letters of the 28th 
and 31st of October, 1835, and their hypo- 
crisy will be apparent. When Mr. Scher- 
merhorn got them to Washington, they were 
prepared to certify any thing he might desire. 
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In the New Echota treaty he had provided Wherefore their judgment is false and against | we are already perfectly reconciled and justi- 


an office for himself, the propriety of which 
was questioned, and notwithstanding at the 
time of its formation, Ridge and Watie were 
at Washington, as members of what they 
called the Ross delegation. On the 25th 


March, 1836, they certified for Mr. Scher- | 


merhorn in these words: “ We must also do 
you the justice to say, that your name, and 
that of Governor Carroll, as commissioners 
to settle the aflairs of our people under the 
treaty, was inserted in it according to our 
wishes and request,” &c. They further say, 
“the constituted authorities of the Cherokees 


|the truth that say, “that the holiest works of| fied before these conditions are performed 
| the saints are defiled and sinful in the sight| (which conditions are of that nature that they 
|of God:” for these good works are not the | cannot be performed at one time, but are to 
works of the law, excluded by the apostle | be done all one’s life-time) then can they not 
| from justification. | be said to be absolutely needful ; which is con- 

As to the first, I prove it from Rom. iii. 25. | trary to the very express testimony of scrip- 
“Whom God hath set forth to be a propitia- | ture, which is acknowledged by all Christians: 
tion through faith in his blood, to declare his | « For without faith it is impossible to please 
|righteousness for the remission of sins that|God. They that believe not are condemned 
‘are past, through the forbearance of God.” | already, because they believe not in the only 
Here the apostle holds forth the extent and) begotten Son of God. Except ye repent, ye 
| efficacy of Christ's death, showing that there-| cannot be saved: for if ye live after the flesh, 


have defamed the high officers of the govern- | that are past is obtained, as being that where- 
ment of the United States, and treated the|in the forbearance of God is exercised to- 
friendship and kindness of the honourable | wards mankind. So that though men for the 


| by, and by faith therein, remission of sins | ye shall die.” 


j And of those that were con- 
|verted; “I will remove your candlestick 
from you, unless ye repent.” Should I men- 
‘tion all the scriptures that positively and evi- 


Messrs. Frelinghuysen and Everett, and Judge 
McLean, with contempt.” ‘The same is re- 
peated by Schermerhorn in his letters of the 
29th of March, 1836, to the secretary of war. 
These statements have no foundation in fact, 
and it is to be regretted Mr. Schermerhorn 
has given such implicit credence to his inte- 
rested witnesses, as to give their falsehoods 
the sanction of his name. 


.\To be concluded next week.) 


For “ The Friend.” 
Justification by Faith in Christ. 


(Continued from page 356.) 


The positions which Robert Barclay as-| throughout the whole scripture with such as| 


sumes and proposes to prove, are the follow- 
ing three. His proof of the first is given in 
this extract. 

I. That the obedience, sufferings, and 
death of Christ, is that by which the soul ob- 


tains remission of sins, and is the procuring | 


cause of that grace, by whose inward workings 
Christ comes to be formed inwardly, and the 
sou! to be made conformable unto him, and 
so just and justified. And that therefore, in 


respect of this capacity and offer of grace, | 


God is said to be reconciled ; not as if he were 
actually reconciled, or did actually justify, or 
account any just, so long as they remain in 
their sins really impure and unjust. 

Il. That it is by this inward birth of 
Christ in man that man is made just, and 
therefore so accounted by God: wherefore, 
to be plain, we are thereby, and not till that 
be brought forth in us, formally, if we must 
use that word, justified in the sight of God; 
because justification is both more properly 
and frequently in scripture taken in its proper 


signification for making one just, and not re-| 


puting one merely such, and is all one with 
sanctification. 

Ill. That since good works as naturally 
follow from this birth as heat from fire, there- 
fore are they of absolute necessity to justifica- 
tion, as causa sine qua non, i. e. though not 
as the cause for which, yet as that in which 
we are, and without which we cannot be 
justified. And though they be not meritorious, 
and draw no debt upon God, yet he cannot 
but accept and reward them: for it is con- 
trary to his nature to deny his own, since 


sins they daily commit deserve eternal death, | dently prove this, | might transcribe much 
‘and that the wrath of God should lay hold) of all the doctrinal part of the Bible. For 
|upon them; yet, by virtue of that most satis- since Christ said, It is finished, and did finish 
factory sacrifice of Christ Jesus, the grace | his work sixteen hundred years ago and up- 
and seed of God moves in love towards them,| wards; if he so fully perfected redemption 
| during the day of their visitation; yet not so| then, and did actually reconcile every one 
|as not to strike against the evil, for that must | that is to be saved, not simply opening a door 
be burnt up and destroyed, but to redeem man | of mercy for them, offering the sacrifice of 
out of the evil. 'his body, by which they may obtain remis- 
| Secondly, If God were perfectly reconciled | sion of their sins when they repent, and com- 
with men, and did esteem them just while | municating unto them a measure of his grace, 
| they are actually unjust, and do continue in| by which they may see their sins, and be able 
| their sins, then should God have no contro- |to repent; but really making them to be re- 
| versy with them;* how comes he then so| puted as just, either before they believe, as 
| often to complain, and to expostulate so much | say the antinomians, or after they have as- 
sented to the truth of the history of Christ, 
|our adversaries confess to be justified, telling | or are sprinkled with the baptism of water, 
them “ that their sins separate betwixt him| while nevertheless they are actually unjust, 
‘and them?” Isai. lix. 2. For where there is| 


ee 


|so that no part of their redemption is to be 
|a perfect and full reconciliation, there is no 

|separation. Yea, from this doctrine it neces- 
sarily follows, either that such for whom 
Christ died, and whom he hath reconciled, 


still reconciled, and their sins make not the 
least separation from God ; yea, that they are 


never sin, or that when they do so, they are | 


/wrought by him now, as to their reconciliation 
and justification; then the whole doctrinal 
part of the Bible is useless, and of no profit: 
| in vain were the apostles sent forth to preach 
repentance and remission of sins; and in vain 
‘do all the preachers bestow their labour, 
\spend their dreath, and give forth writings; 


|justified in their sins. From whence also| yea, much more in vain do the people spend 
would follow this abominable consequence, | their money which they give them for preach- 
that the good works and greatest sins of such ing; seeing it is all but actum agere, but a 
are alike in the sight of God, seeing neither | vain and ineffectual essay, to do that which is 
| the one serves to justify them, nor the other | already perfectly done without them. 
to break their reconciliation, which occasions But lastly, To pass by their human labours, 
great security, and opens a door to every|as not worth the disputing whether they be 
lewd practice. /needful or not, since (as we shall hereafter 
Thirdly, This would make void the whole | show) themselves confess the best of them is 
| practical doctrine of the gospel, and make | sinful; this also makes void the present in- 
| faith itself needless. For if faith and repent- | tercession of Christ for men. What will be- 
jance, and the other conditions called for| come of that great article of faith, by which 
| throughout the gospel, be a qualification upon | we affirm, “ That he sits at the right hand of 
|our part necessary to be performed, then, be-| God, daily making intercession for us; and 
\fore this be performed by us, we are either for which end the Spirit itself maketh inter- 
| fully reconciled to God, or but in a capacity | cession for us with groaniags which cannot 
of being reconciled to God, he being ready|be uttered!” For Christ maketh not inter- 
to reconcile and justify us as these conditions | cession for those that are not in a possibility 
are performed; which latter, if granted, is| of salvation; that is absurd. Our adversaries 
according to the truth we profess. And * will not admit that he prayed for the world 


‘at all; and to pray for those that are already 


I do not only speak concerning men before con-| reconciled, and perfectly justified, is to no 
version, who afterwards are converted, whom yet some | : 


of our antagonists, called antinomians, do aver were | purpose : to pray for pomission of sins is yet 
justified from the beginning; but also touching those | more needless, if all be remitted, past, pre- 
who according to the common opinion of protestants | sent, and to come. Indeed there is not any 
have been converted; whom albeit they confess they | golid solving of this, but by acknowledging 


persist always in some misdeeds, and sometimes in . ra : 
heinous sins,as is manifest in David's adultery and | according to the truth, that Christ by his 





they may be perfect in their kind, as pro-| nurder, yet they assert to be perfectly and wholly | death removed the wrath of God, so far as to 


ceeding from a pure holy birth and root. 


justified. obtain remission of sins for as many as re- 
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ceive that grace and light that he communi- 


| 


cates unto them, and hath purchased for | 
them by his blood ; which, as they believe in, | 


they come to know remission of sins past, 
and power to save them from sin, and to wipe 
it away, so often as they may fall into it by 
unwatchfulness or weakness, if, applying 
themselves to this grace, they truly repent ; 
for “to as many as receive him, he gives 
power to become the sons of God:” so none 
are sons, none are justified, none reconciled, 
until they thus receive him in that little seed 
in their hearts: “ And life eternal is offered 
to those, who by patient continuance in well- 
doing, seek for glory, honour, and immor- 
tality: for if the righteous man depart from 
his righteousness, his righteousness shall be 
remembered no more.” And therefore on 
the other part, none are longer sons of God, 
and justified, than they patiently continue in 
righteousness and well-doing. And therefore 
Christ lives always making intercession, dur- 
ing the day of every man’s visitation, that 
they may be converted: and when men are 
in some measure converted, he makes inter- 
cession that they may continue and go on, 
and not faint, nor go back again. Much more 
might be said to confirm this truth; but I go 
on to take notice of the common objections 
against it, which are the arguments made 
use of to propagate the errors contrary to it. 

The first and chief is drawn from that say- 
ing of the apostle before mentioned, 2 Cor. v. 
18, 19. ** God hath reconciled us to himself 
by Jesus Christ: God was in Christ recon- 


their trespasses unto them.” 

From hence they seek to infer, “ That 
Christ fully perfected the work of reconcilia- 
tion while he was on earth.” 


stood the removing of wrath, and the pur- 
chase of that grace by which we may come 


ing their sins, are stated in a capacity of sal-| pressed by them, as the verv basis of their 


vation : for the apostle, in the following verse, | hope and confidence) to wit, “The imputed 
saith, “* Now then we are ambassadors for | righteousness of Christ,” is not to be found in 
Christ, as though God did beseech you by |all the Bible, at least as to my observation. 


us; we pray you in Christ’s stead be ye re- 
conciled to God.” For if their reconciliation 
had already been perfectly accomplished, 


ciled? Ambassadors are 


peace already perfected, and reconciliation 


made, to entreat for a reconciliation; for that 
implies a manifest contradiction. 
Secondly, They object, verse 21st of the 


|same chapter, “ For he hath made him to be 


sin for us, who knew no sin, that we might 
be made the righteousness of God in him.” 
From whence they argue, “ That as our sin 
is imputed to Christ, who had no sin; so 
Christ’s righteousness is imputed to us, with- 
out our being righteous.” 

But this interpretation is easily rejected ; 
for though Christ bare our sins, and suffered 
for us, and was among men accounted a sin- 
ner, and numbered among transgressors ; yet 
that God reputed him a sinner, is no where 
proved. For it is said, “ He was found before 
him holy, harmless, and undefiled, neither 
was there found any guile in his mouth.” 
That we deserved these things, and much 
more for our sins, which he endured in obe- 
dience to the Father, and according to his 
counsel, is true; but that ever God reputed 
him a sinner, is denied: neither did he ever 


|die that we should be reputed righteous, 
|though no more really such than he was a 
ciling the world unto himself, not imputing 


sinner, as hereafter appears. 
this argument hold, it might be stretched to 
that length, as to become very pleasing to 
wicked men that love to abide in their sins: 


for if we be made righteous, as Christ was 
I answer ; If by [reconciliation] be under- | 


to be reconciled, we agree to it; but that| 


that place speaks no more, appears from the 


place itself: for when the apostle speaks in| 


the perfect time, saying, ‘‘ He hath reconciled 
us,” he speaks of himself and the saints; who 
having received the grace of God purchased 
by Christ, were through faith in him actually 
reconciled. But as to the world, he saith 
[reconciling] not [reconciled ;] which recon- 
ciling, though it denotes a time somewhat 
past, yet it is by the imperfect time, denoting 
that the thing begun was not perfected. For 
this work Christ began towards all in the 


days of his flesh, yea, and long before ; for | 


“He was the Mediator from the beginning, 
and the Lamb slain from the foundation of 
the world:” but in his flesh, after he had per- 
fectly fulfilled the law, and the righteousness 
thereof, had rent the veil, and made way for 


the more clear and universal revelation of the | 


gospel to all, both Jew and Gentile ; he gave 


up himself a most satisfactory sacrifice for 


sin ; which becomes effectual to as many as 
receive him in his inward appearance, in his 
light in the heart. 
showcth that no other reconciliation is in- 
tended, but the opening of a door of mercy 
upon God’s part, and a removing of wrath for 


made a sinner, merely by imputation ; then as 
there was no sin, not in the least in Christ, so 
it would follow, that there needed no more 
righteousness, no more holiness, no more in- 
ward sa ictification in us, than there was sin 
in him. So then, by his [being made sin for 
us] must be understood his suffering for our 
sins, that we might be made partakers of the 
grace purchased by him; by the workings 


} 


what need any entreating then to be recon- | 
not sent after a} 


Thus have I passed through the first part, 
and that the more briefly, because many, who 
assert this justification by bare imputation, 
do nevertheless confess, that even the elect 
are not justified until they be converted ; that 
is, not until this imputative justification be 
applied to them by the Spirit. 
| (To be continued.) 
} , 
For “ The Friend.” 

Unity and Consistency in Principles and Doe- 

trines which distinguished Early Friends. 


At a time when some are unworthily en- 
deavouring to bring into discredit the writ- 
|ings and characters of the early Friends, 
it is pleasant to contemplate the unity and 
Christian fellowship which sweetly prevail- 
ed amongst them. ‘There were a few it is 
true, who, through jealousy and an aspiring 
| mind, swerved from this unity and fell away. 
| But the phalanx of noble soldiers in the 





For indeed, if 


Lamb’s war, who then dared to expose the 
| corruptions which overspread Christendom, 
| stood firmly bound together in doctrine and 
‘in action. Whatever part of the country 
they came from, however diflerent their edu- 
cation, gifts, or talents, they all spake the same 
| language, they all maintained the same Chris- 
| tian principles. ‘They acknowledged the di- 
| vine authority of the Holy Scriptures,—they 
carried their bibles with them,—they often 
|called upon their hearers to take their bibles 
}and examine for themselves, whether the doc- 
| trine which they preached was not that which 
the prophets and apostles preached. They 
| professed to hold no religious sentiments but 
|what were founded in the precepts of our 
| Lord and his apostles, and no minister of the 
gospel, either in their writings or in their 
preaching, quoted more Scripture than they 
did. If they differed from others, it was not 
| because they were defective in their respect 
for the Sacred Writings, but because they 
were more strict in conforming their doctrine 


whereof we are made the righteousness of | and their lives to them. And it was the illu- 


God in him. For that the apostle understood 
here a being made really righteous, and not 
merely a being reputed such, appears by what 
follows, seeing in verses 14, 15, 16, of the 
following chapter, he argues largely against 
any supposed agreement of light and dark- 
ness, righteousness and unrighteousness; which 
must needs be admitted, if men are to be 


reckoned ingrafted in Christ, and real mem- | 


bers of him, merely by an imputative righte- 
ousness, wholly without them, while they 
themselves are actually unrighteous. And 
indeed it may be thought strange, how some 
men have made this so fundamental an article 
of their faith, which is so contrary to the 
whole strain of the gospel: a thing which 


Christ in none of all his sermons and gracious 


Again, this very place | 


speeches ever willed any to rely upon ; always 
recommending to us works, as instrumental 
in our justification. And the more it is to be 
admired at, because that sentence or term (so 


sins that are past; so as men, notwithstand-| frequently in their mouths, and so often|our days, that do speak and write from a 


| minations of the same Holy Spirit which gave 
forth the Scriptures, that gave them clear 
perceptions of the truths which they contain. 
Their faith sprang from its divine influence 
|upon their minds, and gave them a holy cer- 
tainty respecting what they most surely be- 
lieved, and powerfully declared to others. 
Though they were favoured with the unfold- 
ings and the guidance of the Spirit of their 
|divine Lord, and were at times entrusted 
|with his word and command to others, yet 
| they never placed themselves on an equality 
| with his apostles, hor their writings with the 
| Holy Scriptures, much less pretended that 
| they ought to take precedence of them. Nor 
has the Society, or any of its members in 
|unity, claimed that equality at any period 
since. 

| John Crook, who commenced his ministry 
las early as 1656, speaking of it, says, “I 
believed and taught that there are those in 


| 
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measure of the same spirit which the prophets 
and upostles had; yet neither believed nor 
taught that either myself, or any other, were 
to be equalized unto them, either in our speak- 
ing cr writings; either in the same degrees, 
discoveries, or attainments : as it pleased God | 
to make them his instruments, in delivering | 
those holy records and oracles of his mind 
and will contained in the Holy Bible, for an| 
universal service unto the children of men, so | 
far as, by the providence of God, their writ- 
ings came to be spread abroad in the world. 
I believe the Holy Scriptures to be the best | 
outward rule in the world, yet cannot rightly 
and truly be understood, but by the Holy 
Spirit that gave them forth; and that the 
Spirit of God can and may give the inward 
virtual knowledge of Christ unto salvation, | 
where the Scriptures, outwardly, never came | 
to give the historical knowledge of him.” —_| 

So far as I am acquainted with the history | 
of Friends, they have always entertained simi- 
lar sentiments ; and the insinuation that we | 
prefer, or consider our writings equal to the | 
Holy Scriptures, is totally unfounded. 

On the oneness and close fellowship which | 
subsisted between the faithful consistent mem- | 
bers in the beginning of the Society, Isaac | 
Pennington, who was a man of uncommon | 
sensibility and depth of experience, remarks, 
“And this | may say concerning its appear- | 
ance in this our age, was ever the like unity | 
known and brought forth since the days of| 
the apostles? How hath the spirit been one, | 
the demonstration and testimony of truth one, | 
the doctrine one, the conversation and prac- 
tice one, in us all? Why, or how so? Be- 
cause we had our begetting, birth, and teach- 
ing from the same life, the same spirit ; the 
same fountain springing up and opening in us| 
all, that have been gathered into its nature 
and power. Now from this fountain, from | 
this spring of life, never issueth any thing | 
that is contrary to the life in any.” 





He further says, “He that in the least | 


thing rents from the body, in any respect or 
particular, which was brought forth by the 
life, he in that respect hearkens to another 
spirit, even the dividing spirit, and by its in- 
stigations, rents from the life itself, and so 
doth not keep his habitation, nor his unity 
with that which abides in its habitation.” 
“That which is lifted up and conceited, 
ready to justify its own way, and condemn 
even the whole body, is neither fit to be 
taught by the Lord, nor doth the Lord de- 
light, but rather disdain to teach it. And so 
not being taught by him, it must needs be 
liable to err, yea, to hearken to that spirit, 
whose voice is more pleasing and suitable to 
the erring mind than the Lord’s voice is.” 
On another occasion he says, “ Men may 
easily judge that others err, and that they 


themselves keep to the light and measure of 


trath in their own particulars, but it is hard 
to do it. But they that indeed do it, abide 
in the humility, and in innocency, and lamb- 
like spirit, which would give no offence in 
any thing, neither to Jew nor Gentile, nor to 
the church of God. If it will go so hard with 
him that offends one of Christ’s little ones, 
how will it go with him that offends his 


church, wherein his power and glory ariseth, 
and is established? The church is not apt 
to be such an erring body from that light, 
power, and spirit of the Lord Jesus, as many 
who mistake concerning the light in their 
own particulars, are too apt to suppose.” 


THE STATUE OF MEMNON. 


The heavens declare the glory of God; and the firmament 
showeth his handiwork. 

Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night show- 
eth knowledge. 

There is no voice nor language where their voice is not 
heard! 

Oh, Lord, how manifold are thy works! in wisdom thou 
hast made them all; the earth is full of thy riches.—Psalus. 


Ye fables of the olden time, 

Brightly embalmed in verse sublime, 
Which, like the waters that have power 
To crystalize on stone and flower, 
Thereby preserveth from decay, 

Things that would quickly pass away ; 
Traditions, loved and cherished long 

By lofty minds, and sons of song,— 
Before the “ mighty march of mind,” 
Your charms dissolve; your power defin’d 
To be subservient to the laws 

Framed by the great eternal Cause ! 
Memnon! thy harp is broken now, 

Apollo hides his bay-crowned brow, 

No more to hail Aurora’s smiles, 

What time she leaves her ocean isles, 

In azure robes and golden veil, 

While flowers before her blush grow pale ; 
Or hide their leaves in drops of dew, 
While sighs like incense marmar through. 


Yet mourn we not, that old romance 
Departs from wisdom's burning glance, 
That offerings heap’d on reason’s shrine 
For ages, melt in light divine! 

We know there is a surer way, 

The dawning of a brighter day ; 

One God—awake to see and hear 

The needy cry ; the contrite tear ; 

A fount whose waters freely flow 

To cleanse all sin, and heal all wo, 
And that we need no mysteries dim, 
No priest between our souls and Him, 
Save Christ, our Saviour, and our friend, 


Who loves his own unto the end; 


A covert from the noontide heat, 
A shelter when dark tempests beat 
Around us, and a mighty rock 

Of refuge to his weary flock ! 


L. M. H. 


It is announced abroad that the Royal Society of | year of her age. 
| Northern Antiquaries, at Copenhagen, are about pub- | monthly meeting of Friends; and although for many 


| 


| light upon the discovery of America; it will be en- 
| titled * Antiquitates Americane,” or a collection of 
| the accounts extant in Icelandic and other Scandina- 
| Vian manuscripts relative to voyages of discovery to 
North America, made by the Scandinavians in the 
| tenth and following centuries. It is declared thet it 
will comprise testimony, the most authentic and irre- 
fragable, that North America was actually discovered 
| by the Northmen towards the close uf the 10th cen- 
| Lary, visited by them repeatedly during the 11th and 
| 12th, ‘-ome of them making settlements as colonists,) 
re-discovered towards the close of the 13th, and re- 
peatedly resorted to in the course of the 14th, It is 
| said, moreover, that what serves in no small degree 
to enhance the valuc of these documents is the great 
apparent probability, amounting, indeed, almost to cer- 
tainty, that it was a knowledge of these facts that 
prompted the ever-memorable expedition of Columbus 
himself, 
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* Would not ‘ The Friend’ be more useful 
if it had less of travels in it, and more mat- 
ter of a truly religious character? The field 
for selection in this line is very ample.” 

The foregoing was appended as a note to 
a communication lately received from a south- 
ern friend, and in return we may put to our 
respected correspondent another query,—to 
whom should we look for cullings from this 
ample field with more reason, so far as re- 
lates to leisure and ability, than to himself? 
We not only admit the high importance of 
keeping up the religious and moral depart- 
ment of our paper, but it has ever been with 
us a paramount desire that it should be fully 
sustained ; and if at any time there has seem- 
ed to be a falling off in that respect, the de- 
ficiency has been more owing to a paucity in 
the supply of good original or selected mat- 
ter, than from any disinclination on our part. 
With regard to the other branch of the query, 
it would be easy for us to oppose to it sug- 
gestions from other quarters, of a nature 
directly the reverse, and we can only further 
say in answer, that in arranging our weekly 
entertainment, as we have to cater for various 
wants, tastes, and inclinations, and since to 
gratify the preferences of all in every minutia 
would be a hopeless attempt, we must at last 
have recourse, mainly, to our own experience, 
judgment, and discrimination, however thank- 
ful we may and ought to be for the kind inti- 
mations of our well-wishers. 

NOTICE. 

Friends’ Select Schools on James street, 
and on Orange street, were re-opened on the 
15th instant, and are now ready for the re- 
ception of pupils. 

Also was re-opened at the same time, the 
Infant School for the children of Friends, at 
the school-house on James street. 








Diep, at her residence near Salem, Washington 
county, Indiana, on the 5th of the fourth month, 1836, 
Priscitia Hosas, wife of William Hobbs, in the 63d 
She was a member of Blue River 





2 | lishing by subscription a work which is to throw new | years she was mostly deprived of the privilege of at- 


tending religious meetings on account of bodily in- 
ability, she manifested a deep interest in the prosperity 
of the precious cause of truth. During ber lu-t illness, 
which lasted about four weeks, shé olten appeared in 
supplication, from the tenor of which it was mani- 
fest, that her whole dependence was on the merits of 
a crucified Savicur for salvation, and not on any thing 
that she could do in her own will and etrengith. And 
although she sometimes expressed that sie felt the 
Saviour’s love extended to her in a very remarkable 
manner, yet at other times doubts were permitted to 
discourage her mind, in which trying dispensations 
she earnestly prayed that she might be favoured with 
an assurance of a happy change, which it pleased 
Divine Goodness to condescend to grant to her; for 
which, a little before her final cluse she rendered u 

thanksgiving and praises, and prayed that the blessed 
Jesus would come quickly and take her to himself; 
and ended by saying, “not my will but thine be 
done ;” soon afler which she departed like one going 
to sleep, and no doubt has entered into the rest pre- 
pared for the righteous. 
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